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The History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, Srom its 
foundation ; extracted out of Original Charters, Re- 
cords, Leiger-Books, and other Manuscripts. By Sir 
William Dugdale, Knt., Garter, Principal King at 
Arms. With a Continuation and Additions, including 
the Republication of Sir William Dugdale’s Life, from 
his own Manyscript. By Henry. Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. 
S.A., &c. Fol. pp. 500. London, 1818, 


Tar History of St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the most 
splendid works that has issued from the press, even in this 
ave of improvement, whether considered as to its gra- 
phic or typographic execution. The work, though pub- 
lished more than twelve months, has not come under the 
notice of the reviewer, and as the price (thirty guineas) 
places itout of the reach of many individuals, we intend 
tomake our readers acquainted with its contents. 

Sir William Dugdale is well known as the learned and 
industrious antiquary of the seventeenth century, whose 
name has stamped an increased value on all bis works, in 
proportion as they have become better known. Tle lived 
to see two editions of this work published. 

The scarcity of the original work, and the importance of 
the subject on which it treated, induced Mr. Ellis to 
undertake the task of editing a new edition, and continu- 
ing the History.of St. Paul’s to the present time. Few 
individuals are so well qualified as Mr. Ellis for this 
subject : his talents, industry, and ardent love of research, 
lis facilities as a librarian in the British Museum, 
adepository so rich in every thing that relates to the 
history and antiquities of the country, are advantages 
that few individuals could possess. We were happy to 
see the work of our great antiquary fall into such able 
hands, and we think it will be generally adinitted, 
that ithas been almost as much improved by its new editor, 
as the structure of which it is the history has been altered 
since the time of Dugdale. 

On the spot on which St. Paul’s Cathedtal now stands, 
atemple of the goddess Diana had formerly been erected. 
At the time of Augustine’s coming over into Britain, in 
604, when Ethelbert, king of Kent, had been converted, 
to Christianity, by his preaching ; he erected here a church, 
which he dedicated to St. Paul, and endowed it with the 
manor of Tillingham, in Essex ; in 675, Erkinwald, the 

shop, * bestowed great, cost in the fabrick thereof, aug- 
nenting its revenues very much with his own estate ;’ 
Kenred, king of the Mercians, and afterwards Athelstan, 
and Edward the Confessor, endowed it amply, so that 

great was the esteem ‘that this cathedral then had.’ 

In the fire of London, which occurred in the reign of 

i the Conqueror, the fabrick was burnt, when 
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Maurice, bishop of the seg. began the foundation of a 
‘ magnificent pile, so stately and beautiful, that it was 
worthily numbered amongst the most famous buildings ; 
the vault, or undercroft, being of such extent, and the 
upper structure so large, that it was suflicient to contain a 
great number of people.” The building was not com- 
pleted when another fire, in the first year of king Stephen's 
reign, (which began at London Bridge, and continued to 
St. Clement’s Church, without Temple Bar,) injured it 
very much. In 1221, the steeple was finished, and, im 
1240, the quire, the expense of which had been principally 
defrayed * by the bounty of good people throughout both 
the realms of England and Ireland ;’ this was by indul- 
gences granted by the bishops (for enjoined penances) to 
all those who, * being truly sorry for their sins, and con- 
fessed, should afford their help towards this pious werk.’ 
In 1312, the pavement was made * of good and firm mar- 
ble, which cost tivepence the foot,’ and within three years 
afterwards, a great part of the spire of timber was taken 
down, and ¢ a new cross, with a pommel well gilt, set on 
the top thereof.” Dugdale adds that :— 

‘In the same [reign] also, there was an exact measure 
taken of this stately and magnificent church, both in length, 
breadth, and height; by which the length thereof was found 
to contain six hundred and ninety feet; the breadth, one 
hundred and thirty feet, the height of the roof of the west 
part from the floor, one hundred and two teet ; the height of 
the roof of the new fabrick (viz. east from the steeple) from 
the pavement, eighty-eight feet; the whole body of the church, 
one hundred and fifty feet; the space of ground on which it 
stands, extending to three acres and a half, one rood auda 
half, and six perches. ‘The height of the tower-steeple, from 


the spire of wood, (covered with lead,) two hundred and 
seventy-four feet ; and yet the whole, viz. tower and spire, 
exceeded not five hundred and twenty feet; the ball, above 
the head of the spire, being so large, as it would contain 
within it ten bushels of corn; the length of the cross, above 
the said ball, or pomel, fifteen feet; and the traverse of the 
said cross, six feet.’ 

Not long after, complaint having been made to King 
Edward I, that, ¢ by the lurking of thieves and other leud 
people, in the night-time, within the precinct of this 
church-yard, divers robberies, homicides, and fornications, 
had been oft-times committed therein ;’ it was determined 
to § include the same church-yard with a wall on every 
side, with fitting gates and posterns therein, to be opened 
every morning, and closed at mght.’ 

A curious offering was about this time made to the 
church, by Sir William le Band, Kot., ‘ of a doe yearly, 


a fat buck, in summer, upon the day of the commemora- 
tion of the same saint, to be offered at the Ingh altar 
here, by the said Sir William and his household family, 





[and then to be distributed among the canons resident, 
Y 


the level ground, two hundred and sixty feet; the height of 


in winter, on the day of the conversion of St. Paul, and of 
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in lieu of twenty-two acres of land, belonging to the said 
‘anons, and by them granted to him and his heirs, twelve 
pence sterling being given to the servants, bringing the 
buck for their entertainment :— 


‘The reception of which doe and buck was, till Queen 
Flizabeth’s days, solemnly performed at the steps of the 
quire, by the canons of this cathedral, attired in their sacred 
vestments, and wearing garlands of flowers on their heads: 
and the horns of the buck, carried on the top of a — in 
procession, round about within the body of the church, with 
a great noise of horn-blowers, as the learned Camden, upon 
his own yiew of both, affirmeth.’ 


To protect the church from profanations, which, at the 
present day, seem not a little singular should ever have 
been committed— 


‘ Robert de Braybrooke, Bishop of London, in 9 Rich. II, 
by a special mandate, upon pain of excommunication, pro- 
hibited any buying or selling within it; as also, that no per- 
son should defile it, or the churchyard, nor presume to shoot 
arrows, or throw stones at crows, or any birds making nests 
thereabouts, or to play at ball either within or without it.’ 

The erection of crosses in church-yards was originally 
intended to remind people passing through, to pray for 
the souls of those whose bodies were there interred, 


Paul's Cross was first erected in 870,.0n the north side of 


the church-yard: preaching from this cross was formerly 
very frequent, as appears by Bishop Braybrooke’s letters, 
to the clergy in the reign of Richard IJ, in which 
is this expression :— 

‘Whereas the high cross, standing in the great church- 
yard of our cathedral, where the word of God had wont to be 
preached to the people, as in the most public aud eminent 
part thereof, &c.’ 

Here, in 1483, the unfortunate Jane Shore was put to 
open penance, * goynge before a crosse on Sondaye, at 
procession with a taper in her bande; in the which,’ says 
the History of Edward the Fifth, usually ascribed to Sir 
Thomas More, ‘she went in countenaunce and pace so 
womanly, and albeit she was out of all her araye, savyng 
her kyrtell onelye, yet went she so fayre and lovely, and 
namelye, when the wondryng of the people cast a comelye 
rud in her chekes, of the which she before had most 
mysse, that her great shame wanne her muche prayse 
amongst theim that were more amorous of her bodye 
than curious of her soule; and many good folke that 
hated her lyvinge, and were glad to see synne corrected, 
yet pitied they more her penaunce than rejoysed [at] it, 
when they consydered that the protectour dydit more of a 
corrupt mynde than any vertuous affection*.’ 

In 1444, the timber work of this cathedral caught fire 
by lightning, which did much injury: it was not repaired 
until 1462, when ‘a costly weathercock made of copper 
and gilt was put up.’ In 1561 the steeple was again on 
tire, but whether by lightning or through negligence, does 
not appear certain; which * having consumed the whole 
spire, did spread itself to the upper roof and isles ; totally 
burning all rafters, and what else was combustible within 
the space of four hours.’ Queen Elizabeth immediately 
gave a thousand marks of gold for its repair; the city of 
London subscribed £3247 16s. 2d. and contributions 
from the several dioceses in England raised the sum to 
near seven thousand pounds, which enabled them to supply 
anew roof, brought from. Yorkshire by sea, and to cover 
it with lead. Nothing more was done until the reign of 

* Hardyng’s Chronicle, p. 499. 
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James I, when a commission was issued for examiniy- 
into the state of the cathedral, the repairs necessary, .),) 
the collection of money for carrying them on: the repairs 
however, were not begun till the year 1632, unde; the 
direction of Inigo Jones: the works continued for may, 


years, and more than a hundred thousand pounds jj, 
been collected between the years 1631 and 1643, of whic, 
about thirty-five thousand pounds had been expended, 

King Charles I erected a stately portico with Coriuthia, 
pillars at the west end, which was intended to be an aw. 
bulatory for such as usually, by walking in the body 
the church, disturbed the solemn service in the quire, 
This profanation is often alluded to in the humouron; 
tracts of Thomas Dekker, and Mr. Ellis, in a note, has 
introduced much curious information on this subject, 
The company walking in the body of the chureh, aye 
described as consisting of — 

‘The knight, the gull, the gallant, the upstart, the gentle. 
man, the clowne, the captaine, the appel-squire, the lawyer, 
the usurer, the citizen, the bankerout, the schollar, the bes. 
gar, the doctor, the ideot, the ruffian, the cheater, the puri 
tan, the cut-throat, the hye man, the low men, the free my, 
and the thiefe; of all trades and professions, some ; of «i 
countreys, some. ‘Thus, whilest devotion kneeles at her pray- 
ers, doth profanation walke under her nose in contempt i 
religion.’ 

In the * Guls’ Horne Book,’ Dekker has a whole chap- 
ter, * How a gallant should behave himselfe in Pawle’s 


walk,’ and, in another old tract, describing the burning of 


St. Pauls,’ in 1561, among the abuses which are supposed 
to have caused God to overthrow it, are enumerated the 
following, which we suspect were not very frequent, that 
‘from the toppe of the spire, at coronations, or other so- 
lemne triumphes, some, for vain glory, used to throw 
themselves down by a rope, and so killed themselves 
vainly to please other men’s eyes,’ and that ¢ in the top of 
oue of the pinnacles is Loiler’s towre, where manye au 1i- 
noceut suule hais bene cruellye tormented and murdered.’ 
The different parts of the church witnessed their respec- 
tive profanations; thus we are told that :— 


‘The south alley for usurye and poperye, the north fo: 
simony, and the horse faire in the middest, for all kind ot 
bargains, metinges, brawlinges, murthers, conspiracies; and 
the font for ordinary paiementes of money, are so well 
knowen to all menne as the begger knows his dishe.’ 


. . . é oe ? 
The simony and chaffering for benefices, slightly alluded 
. . . - ° 7 
to above, is noticed by Chaucer in his prologue to his Can- 
terbury Tales, and is more particularly described in the 


following satire of Bishop Hall :— 


‘ Saw’st thou ever Siquis* patch’d on Paul’s Church dore, 
To seek some vacant vicarage before ? 

Who wants a churchman that can service say, 

Read fast, and faire, his monthly homiley ? 

And wed, and bury, and make Christen soules ? 

Come to the left-side alley of Saint Powles. 

‘Thou servile toole, why could’st thou not repaire 

‘Vo buy a benefice at Steeple Faire? 

There moughtest thou, for but a slender price, 
Advowson thee with some fat benefice.’ 


As early as 1371, the forty fifth year of Edward Il, 
we find the king complaining to the Bishop of London ob 
many abuses in his cathedral, which were practised wit 


the Bishop’s connivance. That the refectory of the cano's 


* Warton says Siguis were the first words of advertisements on 
the doors of St, Paul’s—Rey. 
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_ : 
«as become the eating place and office of mechanics, and 
he lurking place and receptacle of whoremongers. Le 
Iso complains of other enormities, which he says royal 
jecency forbids him to particularize, 

Most of our readers have heard of the expression ¢ to 
dine with Duke Humphry,’ applied to persons who, beine 
ygable either to procure a dinner by their own mouey oF 
from the favour of their fricuds, walk about and loiter 
during dinuer tne; but with the custom we hope 
‘hey will ever remain unacyuainted, This expression had 
ts origin in one of the ales of St. Paul’s, which was called 
Duke Humphrey’s walk; not that there ever was, in rea- 
ity, a cenotaph there to the Duke’s memory, for he was 
puned at St. Alban’s, but because, say's Stowe, ignorant 
yeople mistook the monument of Sir John Beauchamp, 
or that of TIumphrey Dake of Glocester, Abundant 
passages might be quoted to prove that this was the mean- 
wzof the expression ; we shall only cite one from ¢ A won- 
derful, strange, and miraculous prognostication for the 
year 1591,’ by Nash, wherein we read, ¢ Sundry fellows in 
iit silkes shall be appointed to keepe Duke Humfrye 
conpany in Paules, because they know not where to yet 
their dinners abroad.’ 

The repairs, commenced by Charles I, were hardly 
fuished when the civil dissentions which broke out, put a 
period to the work, caused the cross in the church yard 
tobe demolished, and the very scaflolding cut up within 
the body of the church by the soldiers, pits being dug 
fur that purpose in several places; and the body of the 
church frequently converted to a horse quarter for soldiers. 
In taking away the inner scaffolding, which supported the 
ached vaults, the whole roof of the south cross feil 
down, as did several other parts of the church; and thus 
itremained until the restoration of Charles IT. 

Before we proceed further in the history of this noble 
pile, we shall stop to notice a view of the monuments, 
kc, as they stood in 1641,’ of which there are upwards of 
lorty superb engravings in this work. From the inscrip- 
tons, we select one on the immortal author of Arcadia :— 


‘Super aliam Tabulam ligneam (magis orientem versus) in 

memoriam Philippi Sidneii, kq. aur. 

England, Netherlands, the Heavens, and the Arts, 

The Souldiers, and the World, have made six parts 

Of noble Sidney ; for none will suppose 

that a small heap of stones can Sidney enclose. 

His bodie hath England, for she it bred, 

Netherlands his blood in her defence shed, 

rhe Heavens have his soul, the arts have his fame, 

All Souldiers the grief, the World his good name.’ 


Inthe church of St. Faith, under the quire of St. Paul's, 
formerly called Ecclesia S. Fidis, in Cryptis, (or in the 
crowds, according to the valgar expression, and by some 
‘alled the shrowdes,) distinguished persons were sometimes 
buried, Among the inscriptions in this church the fol- 
‘Wing is the most remarkable :— 


‘W liam Lambe, so sometime was my naine, 

, Whiles alive dyd runne my mortall race, 

“erving a prince of most immortall fame, 
Henry the Eight, who, of his princely grace, 
In his chapell allowed me a place. 


By whose favour, from gentleman to esquire, 
‘as preferr’d with worship for my hire. 
‘ith wives three I joyned wedlock band, 
hich, (all alive) true lovers were to me, 


i 


———_ —— --——- + + 





What needeth prayse regarding their degree ! 

In wively truth, none stedfast more ¢ ould be, 

Who, though in earth, death’s force did once dissever, 

Heaven yet, [ trust, shall join us all together. 

) 1. mbe of God, which sinne did take away . 
And as a lambe Waals Off ‘ed up for sinne, : 

Where [ (poor lambe) went from thy flocke astray, 
Yeti thou, good Lord, vouchsafe thy lambe to winne 
Llome to thy tolde, and holde thy lambe therein : 


That at the day, whea lambes and goates shall sever, 
Ot thy choice lambes, Lambe may be one for ever. 

[ pray you all, that receive bread and peace, 

Vo say the Lord’s prayer before you gy lence.’ 


We wonder whether this epitaph was written by Mr. 
Lambe, or by the issue of is wives joiutly, for, if il is 
truc, he must have been a most fortunate husband. 

We have alveady noticed the state in which St. Paul's 
was during the usurpation, when the portico was converted 
lato § shops for seamstresses, and other trades, with lofts 
and stairs attending thereto; for the fitting whereof to 
that purpose, those stately pillars were shamefully hewed 
and defaced for support of timber work,’ and the statues 
of King James and King Charles broke in pieces. 

On the restoration of King Charles 11, he appointed a 
commission under the great seal of England to expedite 
the repairs of St. Paul's, and the work was begun on the 
ist of August, 1603; but there was so much labour in 
demolishing the houses built during Cromwell's time, 
and clearing away the rubbish, that little progress was 
nade in the repairs, when the fire of London finished the 
work of destraction which the puritans had commenced, 
The money expended in repairs up to this time, was 
85361. 5s. Lid. 

Of the destraction of the eathedral by this memorable 
fire, we are told a remarkable circumstance :— 


‘Phe roof whereof falling down with a mighty foree, broke 
through those vaults called the undercroit; so that, under 
the floor of our lady chapel (eastwards of the quire) over the 
roof of St. Faith’s church, a coffin of lead, lying there, was 
broke open, and in it found the body of Robert Braybrooke, 
some time Bishop of London, (as by inscription in brass, for- 
merly torne from the marble covering it, did appear) having 
been there laid two hundred and sixty years before; whose 
corpse was so dried up, the flesh, sinews, and skin, cleaving 


as a plank, the skin being tough like leather, and not at all 
inclined to putretaction, which some attribuled to the sanc- 
tity of the person, offering much money.’ 


Our author states that two other bodies were found in 
the same state, and adds, that there was nothing superna- 
tural in the circumstance, although the reason he vives for 
their preservation is very far from being satisfactory, 
namely, that it was owing € to the dryness aud heat of the 
dust wherein those bodies lay, which was for the most 
part of rubbish fnoc mixed with a sandy earth.’ 

The booksellers were severe sufferers in this confla- 
gration, for they had sheltered their books in the church 
of St. Faith, where they thought the fire would not reach, 
but this was not the case, and it was calculated that the 
loss of books in this place and Stationers’ Hall, public h- 
braries, and private houses, could amount to no less than 
1§0,0001. . 

Dryden, in his ¢ Annus Mirabilis’ has the following 
preity allusion to the destruction of St, Paul’s and to its 





‘ey Alice, and Joane ; for so they came to hand, 


former profanation ; 


fast to the bones, that, being set upon the feet, it stood as stiff 
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‘ Nor could thy fabric, Paul’s, defend thee long, 
For thou wert sacred to thy Maker’s praise ; 
Though made immortal by a poet’s song ; 
And poets’ songs the Theban walls could raise. 


The daring flames peep’d in, and saw from far, 
‘The awful beauties of the sacred quire, 

But since it was profan’d by civil war, 
Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Aonian Hours and other Poems. By J. H. Wiffen. 
pp. 167. London, 1819. 


8vo. 


Mr. Wiffen is a juvenile writer of the Society of Friends, 


who possesses a fine poetic genius. 


burn, of which place he is a native and a resident. 


Wiffen’s poems display an enthusiastic love of nature, 


He is already known 
to the public as the author of a beautiful monody on the | 
death of Howard, first printed in Brown’s life of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, and by a short history of Wo- 


Mr. 


and a strong sense of religion; they are also slightly 


tinged with a melancholy feeling. 


ness and in trial, 


The principal poem, of Apsley Wood, thus opens with 


the approach of Spring :— 


‘ The breath of Spring is on thee, Apstey Woop! 
Each shoot of thine is vigorous from the green, 
Low drooping larch, and full unfolded bud 
Of sycamore and beech, majestic queen ! 
With her tiara on, which crowns the scene 
With beauty—to the stern oak, on whose rind 
‘The warmest suns and sweetest showers have been, 
And soft voice of the fond Favonian wind :— 
His thousand lingering leaves reluctantly unbind. 


But of all other trees, a clustering crowd 

Bow their young tops rejoicingly, to meet 

‘The breeze, which yet not murmurs over loud, 

But wastes on Nature’s cheek its kisses sweet, 

l'o woo her from dark winter ;—the wild bleat 

Of innocent lambs is on the passing gale, 

Blending with pastoral bells, and at my feet, 
From yon warm wood, the stockdoves’ plaintive wail 
Wins to the curious ear o’er the subjected vale. 


O Nature! woods, winds, music, vallies, hills, 

And gushing brooks,—in you there is a voice 

Of poneesy an utterance which instils 

Light, life, and freshness, bidding man rejoice 

As with a spirit’s transport ; from the noise, 

‘The hum of busy towns, to you I fly; 

Ye were my earliest muses, my first choice, 
Let me not idly hope, nor vainly sigh ; 


The present volume ts 
most affectionately inscribed to his brother, whom he calls 
his companion and friend in recreation and study, in glad- 


Whisper once more of peace—joys—years long vanished by. 


To you I fled in childhood, and arrayed 
+ cd beauty in 4 robe of magic pow’r ; 
‘e made me what I am, and shall be, made 
My being stretch beyond the shadowy hour 
Ot narrow life—ye granted me a dower 
Of thoughts and living pictures, such as stir 
In the eye’s apple ; to the breathing bower, 
Here, where bright chesnut weds the towering fir, 
Recal fair wisdom back, that I may dwell with her. 


Visions on visions, how the moving throng 
These bright remembrances on fancy press, 
Buried enjoyments as I pass! the song 

Sung in the hush’d yale’s verdant loveliness,— 





Se 
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The storm—the sun—the rainbow—the vain guess 
Of notes heard in the distance,—the advance 
Of bells upon the wind,—the loveliness 
Of flowers, unwithering in the sun’s hot glance, 
The thousand hopes that high in youth’s brisk pulses dance 


Why, and from what far region come ye back 
With bloom and youth all animate ? ye seem 
Like airy voices on a blighted track, 
Peopling my slumber—sybils of a dream, 
of your presence rightly | may deem, 
Ye are my better Genii! are ye come 
To quicken in my heart each earlier theme 
Of innocence, or with alarming drum, 
To beat a guilty knell, and strike conviction dumb.’ 


The poet’s address to the sun is very spirited, and dis. 
plays a fine imagination :— 


‘ In wonder risest thou material orb 
And youthfulness—a symbol and a sign ; 
Change, revolution, age, decay, absorb 
All other essences, but harm not thine ; 
In thy most awful face reflected shine 
Thy maker’s attributes, celestial child ! 
When shapelessness ruled Chaos, the Divine 
Looked on the void tumultuous mass and smiled, 
‘Then started’st thou to birth, and trod’st the pathless wild 


Girt like a giant for the speed, the flight, 
The toil of unsummed ages; in thy zone, 
Charm’d into motion by the sacred light, 
The glad earth dane’d around thee with the tone 
Of music—for then Eden was her own, 
And all things breath’d of beauty; chiefly man 
Drank of an angel’s joy; where are ye flown, 
‘Yoo fleeting suns? a mortal’s thought may span 
Your course—for ye return’d to whence your race began. 


And we became all shadow—in the abyss, 
The spirit’s desolation, here we stand, 
Wrestling in darkness for a heavenly bliss, 
And an immortal’s essence brightly grand ; 
How climbest thou thy skies? nor lend’st a hand 
To help us to thy altitude! away, 
Earthborn repinings—ye may not command 
A sparkle of that intellectual ray 
ae yet from heaven descends and communes with our 
clay. 


The song to his mistress, Ion, is strongly tinctured with 
the melancholy we have already noticed, but breathes the 
purest and most ardent affections :— 


‘TO ION. 


‘ The waves we trac’d, the walks we trod,— 
I cannot help but build in air, 

When Ion seeks their lonely sod, 

Say, does she wish Alonzo there ? 

a my fancy grav’d, I bear 

The flowery wood, the mossy hill, 

And that forsaken temple, where 

We sat, and sigh’d, and look’d our fill ; 

And e’en the sunshine and the shade, 
Which rob’d the paths wherein we stray’d. 


How darkly have the journeying years 
O’er me their stormy shadows cast, 
Since, ina war of hopes and fears, 
Sweet Ion from thy bower passed ; 

It sooth’d the tears which rose so fast 
In thy dear eyes, to see them glassed 
Like rain-drops ina sunny sky. 

I would not that one drop of pain 
Thy tranquil spirit then should stain. 


—— 
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But now, so ommnens in love or truth, 
I guess not how, know not why, 
These weeping eyes ’twould more than soothe 
To know that [on’s are not dry. 
‘The woods are wild with harmony, 
[ hear it, but I am not glad ; 
I ask, if in as blest a sky, 
The heart of Ion is as sad ; 
To think such things, J know unmeet, 
Irom one so fond of one so sweet. 


But oft the fondest thing assumes 

A moodiness from other’s glee, 

‘These waves will frown, when fall the blooms 
Upon them of the lilac tree— 

They waft a sound of joy to me 

1 would not feel, I would not hear; 
Ion! alone I’d gaze on thee, 

And wrestle fur a burning tear. 

One sunny tear, to prove, at last, 

Thy constancy through all the past. 
But, if thy maiden truth I wrong, 

Here as «bow where I have knelt 

In prayer for thee, so oft and long, 
Look on this heart and thine will melt. 
In desolation it hath dwelt, 

And mourn’d o’er its uncertain lot; 

©! ifthe half of what it felt 

Ke thine, I am not all forgot: 

This bosom could then repine, 
Convine’d it held one pulse of thine.’ 


In these poems, an elegant tribute is paid to the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, and a scarcely less flattering compli- 
ment to the noble bard who excites such mixed emotions 
of admiration and sympathy. Some minor poems are 
alded, which, though not free from faults, possess a 
decided superiority of beauties, and give evidence of ta- 
lentsof no ordinary description. 


PPOPPLEPP POE LEPC EPPPLCPOL®? 


The Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. October, 1819. 


Tus number of the Quarterly Journal is much inferior 
tomany of the preceding ones, both in novelty and the im- 
portance of the subjects treated ; there are, however, se- 
‘eral articles worthy of notice. 

A well written and copious memoir of the late Mr. 
Henry, President of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester, where it was read, is here printed, 
and two memoirs of Mr. Playfair and Mr. Watt are in- 
“rted from the newspapers, as the best they have been 
able to procure; and here the editors are under a mistake, 
shen they state that these memoirs first appeared in the 
Times newspaper, as they had been copied from the Scots- 
man, ° 
_ The journal of the proceedings of Mr. Burckhardt, 
in Egvpt and Nubia, contains many interesting details, 
‘ough the narrative wants connexion. A singular instance 
‘(how much men of science and of congenial dispositions, 
ay be wrapt in each other’s society, is here related :— 


_ Esneh, or Latopolis, Saturday, Nov. 27.—We had not yet 
“en, when Sheikh Ibrahim paid me a visit in the boat, and 
3 break fasted together at sun-rise. It is a circumstance 
wach Ishall ever remember with peculiar pleasure, that, 
Farly as the visit was, we sat upon the mattress extended on 
a cabin floor, from that time until four o’clock past mid- 
‘ sht—a pores of twenty-two hours—without once rising or 
“Ming the boat; and even then, unwilling to break commu- 
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nication abruptly, we lay down to sleep upon the same bed. 
It would be impossible to describe how delighted we both 
appeared to feel in the enjoyment of so unexpected a pleasure, 
as the ten | of persons under such circumstances must al- 
—_ afford; but ina still higher degree to those who think 
and feel alike, to those whose tastes are similar, whose senti- 
ments are congenial. ‘This was unquestionably our case, and, 
as if from the fear that time would snatch from us too hastil 
the opportunity of mutual disclosure, we dispensed with all 
preparatory ceremony, to enter at once upon the task. ‘There 
were, besides all this, a number of incidents that increased the 
interest of recounting them, from our both witnessing them 
together, though unconsciously, because unknown to each 
other. We had heard the same operas in London, on the 
same occasion; attended the same concerts ; seen the same 
plays; visited the same coffee-houses, and even debated 
questions repeatedly on the same evening at the British 
Forum, at Piccadilly, of which he was a constant attendant, 
and a warm admirer of free discussion,’ 


SheikhTbrahim was a great traveller; he had been edu- 
cated at Berlin, and finished his studies at Cambridge, 
passed several years on the continent, had been through 
Syria, penetrated through the boundaries of Egypt, nearly 
to the frontiers of Dongola, and he was now waiting a ca- 
ravan to depart for Nubia and Abyssinia, intending to tra- 
verse the Yemen and Arabia. The two travellers were so 
enamoured of each other, that they sat up nearly as late 
the next night as on the preceding one. 

The following account of the pilgrimage to Mecea was 
related by Ibrahim, who, with much difficulty, passed as a 
true believer, and made himself acquainted with all the 
precepts of their religion :— 


‘ The town of Jedda being encompassed by a wall toward 
the land, has on that side a gate, which is called the gate of 
Mecca, through which none but the faithful are allowed ei- 
ther to enter orto go out, on pain of death. From this gate 
the pilgrimage is considered to commence, and it is performed 
in a variety of ways, according to the devotion or the means 
ofthe pilgrim. ‘The more devout strip themselves entirely 
of their ordinary dress, and substitute the haram, either of 
muslin or cotton, which encircles their waist, is brought up 
over one shoulder, and the ends there united in a knot; the 
head and feet are then bared, and the journey to the holy city 
is performed by them on foot. Some of the most devout 
even undertake the whole of the pilgrimage from very re- 
mote parts of Asia and Africa on foot; but these are acts of 
merit not positively enjoined. ‘The pashas, beys, and other 
distinguished personages, are so luxurious in their harams, or 
robes of pilgrimage, as to have them often of white Cashmere 
shawls, but they must be large and ample, as it is forbidden 
to use any other than a perfect garment, and without rent or 
sean. rms, also, are suffered to be worn at a moment like 
the present, when the holy places are encompassed with ene- 
mies striving for their possession, but, in times of general tran- 
quillity, the bearing of any species of weapon is strictly pre- 

if As, however, by farthe greater number of those 
who visit Mecca on pilgrimage, unite commercial specula- 
tions with devotion, and frequently make it the chief end of 
their journey, they court no more difliculties or privations 
than such as are absolutely — them by the Koran, and 
quitting Jedda in their usual dress, halt at a certain village at 
a short distance from the city, where the haram must be = 
on, and the rest of the journey performed on foot, in confor- 
mity with the prescribed rule of their religion.’ 

‘The city of Mecca being surrounded by several fixed stz- 
tions, in all the roads which lead to it from Jedda, Vaif, M«- 
dina, and Derrayah, embracing nearky the fourquarters of the 
compass, every hy 0009 or traveller is compelled to halt there, 
and, if not already thus arrayed, to throw aside his usual dress, 
and clothe himself in the haram, as already described: On 
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entering the city, his first duty is that of visiting the Great 
Mosque, kissing the black stone of the Kaaba, and walking 
round the building seven times; after which he performs his 
devotions in the temple itself. From thence he has to walk, 
or rather trot, since it is a pace ketween walking and running, 
over a space of nearly half a mile, between the mosque and 
another fixed station, which is called Maraoot, and this, also, 
must be repeated seven times, after which he is at liberty to 
resuine his ordinary dress, provided the period fixed by his 
vow is expired: for, on putting on the haram, a vow is neces- 
sary to be made, fixing the limits of the time it is intended to 
be worn, and, before the expiration of that period, no man 
can put it off without committing a beinous sin. 
‘ Pilgrims arrive from different parts, by land and sea, at 
such various periods, that, while many are there for several 
weeks before the Hadj commences, and even pass their Ka- 
madan there, others arrive only the day preceding it. It is 
on the eighth day of the moon Zeel-[adj, which is the third 
moon after that of Ramadan, that all who intend to perform 
or répeat their pilgrimage, are obliged to leave Mecca, in the 
dress of the haraim, generally quitting the city at night, when, 
after five hours’ travelling, inaS. KE. direction, they arrive at 
Mount Arafat on the morning of the ninth. Here they repose 
during the former part of the day, and, at el Assr, or about 
three o’clock afternoon, assemble round the smafl hillock 
which bears that name from the summit of which the Kadi of 
Mecca reads tu the auditors from the Koran, while these are 
stationed on different parts of the hill, according to their se- 
parate sects of Hanafi, Shafi, Ilanbeli, &c. ‘Those occupying 
the places near the summit, turn their faces towards those who 
are near the base, and, while the Kadi reads, they wave thetr 
handkerchiefto each other, and exclaim, ‘* O Lord God, there 
is none who divides with thee the government of the universe ; 
and the world, and all that it contains, are subject to thy sole 
and uashared dominion.” 


‘At muggrib, or sun-set, they all repair toa mosque, about 
an hour’s distance westward of the hill, in imitation of the 
practice of Mahommed, who, they say, was accustomed to go 
from the Mount of Arafat to this spot, to pray. Here they 
perform their evening devotions, and sleep. On the morning 
of the tenth day of the moon which follows, they repeat, in 
this mosque, their dawn and sun-rise prayers, and pick up 
trom the ground on which it stands, seven sinall stones, about 
the size of a bean, which they wash and place in a corner of 
their handkerchief, for security, journeying with them to the 
valley of Munya, about two hours’ distance, in a south-west- 
erly direction, Arrived at the valley, there is a small town or 
village of the same name, near to which are set up three 
square pillars built of stone, being about eight feet in height, 
and thirty or forty yards distant from each other, of very con- 
temptible masonry and mean appearance, but highly vener- 
ated; and against the one of these nearestto Mecca, the seven 
sinall pebbles brought from the mosque are thrown. 

* When this important duty is performed, the pilgrims re- 
turn again to the valley of Munya, in which they say it was, 
that Abraham ottered up his son Isaac, and that his hand was 
stayed by the angel of heaven, who provided him a ram for 
the sacrifice, in commemoration of which event they purchase 
atamb ora sheep, brought there in tlocks by the Bedouins, 
and offer it up as a sacritice, by slaying it on the spot, where 
they sutier it to remain, though it is soon afterwards taken 
from thence by the original proprietor, who finds the skin use- 
ful to him asa garment, and sells the flesh either at Mecca or 
elsewhere. ‘The sacrifice completed, a portion of the hair is 
shorn, the Haram is thrown off, and the devotee is at liberty 
to resume his ordinary dress, which is done by the majority, 
and the remainder of the day is given to repose, the usual 
prayers being observed, 

* On the eleventh day of the moon, after morning devotions 
have been performed, seven other small stones are picked up 
from the ground near their tents in which they have slept, 
Washed as before, and carried to the pillars, against the cen- 





ee 

ee 
tral one of which they are thrown, and this completes the 
of the day. 

‘Onthe twelfth of the moon, they collect twenty-one ,; 
these pebbles, which are purified by washing them as before. 
when the pilgrim, revisiting the pillars, first throws seven ,; 
them against the third, thea another seven against the cent.) 
one, and, lastly, the remaining seven againstthe first, deriyins 
that distinction from its being nearer than the others toy 
holy city. 

‘The ceremonies observed at Arafat and Munya, and, jp. 
deed, all the duties of the sacrifice, are thus finished, and ti, 
performer of them now returnsto Mecca, resumes the harayy, 
walks seven times round the Kaaba, within the great mosque, 
anc kisses its black stone, and, after his ablutions and prayer, 
within the building, walks again seven times over the spc: 
without, which they call Maraoot. 

‘lo this succeeds immediately another duty, that of visiting 
the Hummahra, a small building situated at about an hour and 
half distant from Mecca, toward the west, having two isolated 
pillars before it, at the distance of thirty or forty paces from 
the building, through which he must. pass. At the Hum. 
mahra he prays, re-passes through the pillars, and returns t, 
Mecca, exclaiming, in the course of his route, ‘* O Lord God, 
there is none who divides with thee the government of the 
universe ; and the world, and all that it contains, are subjeq: 
to thy sole and unshared dominion !” 

« At his return to the holy city, another visit must be paid 
tothe great mosque, another seven times repeated circwt 
made of the Kaaba, and its black stone kissed, and anothe; 
race be seven times run upon the space of Maraoot, atte: 
which the haram may be finally thrown aside, and the pilgrim 
assume the name and character of a hadji. 

‘Women are permitted to perform their pilgrimage as well 
as men, which can only be rendered effectual or complete by 
their observing the whole of the journeys, prayers, sacrifices, 
&c., as before described, excepting only the use of the haram, 
for which they must substitute a dress of their usual robes, the 
whole of them of a pure white, without the intermisture of 
other colours, and their faces to be closely veiled—added to 
which, they can only go as the companions of their husbands, 
who must be always near them throughout the whole cere- 
mony. 

‘ Even children ina state of infancy, and of all ages up- 
wards, are taken also to Mecca, by their parents, on pilgrim- 
age, as infants are taken to the baptismal font of the Christian 
church, to make a profession of the faith by sponsors, before 
they have arrived atan age of sufficient maturity to do it them- 
selves. Children who cannot walk are thus carried to the 
mosque, and borne round the Kaaba in their mother’s arms, 
while their lips are pressed on the black stone to kiss it. 
Since they cannot utter their prayers, the father repeats them 
on their account. ‘hey are taken to Arafat, to the pillars of 
Munya, and to the valley, where the parent kills a number ot 
sheep equal to those of his whole family, sacrificing also for 
each of those who are incapable of doing it for themselves.’ 


d ity 


The other papers of most interest in this work, are, 
*Onthe Agency of Galvyanism in the Animal Economy; 
—‘ A View of the Progress of Astronomy in Germany, for 
1818,,—* An Account of the Mammoth, or Fossil Ele- 
phant, found in Siberia,’—and a paper * On the Figure of 
the Earth. By Laplace,’ ae 

‘The mammoth, or rather elephant, though of a differ- 
ent species from the two now living. on the globe, can 
scarcely be called fossil, as it was not found beneath the 
surface of the earth, but in ice, at the mouth of the River 
Lena, in Siberia. It retained its flesh and all its softer 
parts in a state of perfect freshness. 

This mammoth was first discovered by Schumachof, 4 
Tungusian chief, in-1799, as a shapeless mass among 
blocks of ice; in the two following sumimers, part of the 
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» became detached, and he was able to discover it more 
early, which filled him and his family with apprehen- 
“ons of future calamity, of which they considered it the 
ugury. In 1803, the ice between the earth and the 
yammoth melted, and the enormous mass fell on a bank 
sand. In 1804, Schumachof came to his mammoth, 
ai cut off his horns. ‘Two years afterwards, the skelc- 
ton, (for the flesh had been principally cut off for the dogs, 
or been devoured by wild beasts,) was removed to St. Pe- 
rersburgh, @ distance of 7330 miles, This mamimoth was 
, male, with a long mane on the neck, but without tail or 
yroboscis. The skin of a dark grey colour, covered with 
, reddish wool and black hairs. The entire carcase is 
nine feet four inches high, and sixteen feet four inches 
long, from the point of the nose to the end of the tail, 
without including the tusks, which are nine feet six inches 
long; the two together weighed 360lbs, avoirdupois; the 
head alone, without the tusks, weighs 414lbs. In digging 
te ground, about 36lbs. of hair, belonging to this mam- 
moth, was collected, part of which was sent to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and is now in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 


GPPPPCEPPCROPOPELELUELOM 


View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hallam, Esq. 


(Continued.) 


Ir was in the early part of the middle ages, that a revolu- 
tion, Which has had a permanent influence upon the civil 
history of mankind, commenced. 
Mohammed, and the conquests of his disciples, present an 
epoch in the history of Asia, still more important and 
more definite than the subversion of the Romau Empire 
in Europe. If we consider Mohammed as a military 
usurper ouly, there is nothing inexplicable in his success ; 
but as the author of a religious imposture, upon which, 
though avowedly unattested, and tiough originally dis- 
couutenanced by the civil magistrate, he had the boldness 
to found a scheme of universal dominion, which his fol- 
lowers were half enabled to realize, it is a curious specula- 
tion by what means he could igspire so sincere, so ardent, 
and so permanent a belief. 

At the death of Mohammed, in 632, his temporal and 
religious sovereignty embraced, and was limited by, the 
Arabian peninsula: his successor, by a few victories and a 
few sieges, carried the Arabian arms from the Tigris to 
the Oxus, and overthrew, with the Sassanian dynasty, the 
ancient and famous religion they had professed. Seven 
years of active and unceasing warfare suffieed to subju- 
sate the rich province of Syria; and the Khalif Omar had 
scarcely returned thanks for this conquest, when Amrou, 
his lieutenant, announced to him the entire reduction of 
Egypt. After some interval, the Saracens won their way 
ilong the coast of Africa, as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
anda third province was irretrievably torn from the Greek 
‘pire, They soon after passed into Spain, and the 
ane of Mohammed was invoked under the Pyrenees, in 
less than eighty years after his death, so rapid and so ex- 
thsive were the conquests of the Saracens. 

_The middle ages embrace that period in ecclesiastical 
istory, in which the power of the church attained its 
isest summit, and received its first important check. 

° trace this would be to write the history of the church 
rien si when, under the Innocents and the G regories of 

of times, it gained so much power, This we shal] not 
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attempt, but shall make two extracts from this part of the 
work, which is written with considerable care, and is free 
from any partialities that could bias the mind. The 
tithes which were enjoined as a source of revenue in imi- 
tation of the Jewish law, were not at first applicable to the 
maintenance of a resident clergy; the bishop himself re- 
ceived and apportioned them as he thought fit. A capi- 
tulary of Charlemagne, however, regulates their division 
into three parts; one for the bishop and his clergy, a se- 
cond for the poor, and a third for the support of the fa- 
bric of the church. How differently the tithes are now 
appropriated need not be mentioned :— 


‘The slow and gradual manner in which parochial churches 
became independent, appears to be of itself a suflicient answer 
to those who ascribe a great antiquity to the universal pay- 
ment of tithes. ‘here are, however, more direct proofs that 
this species of ecclesiastical property was acquired not only 
by degrees, but with considerauie opposition. We tind the 
payment of tithes first enjoined by the canons of a provincial 
council in France, near the end of the sixth century. From 
the ninth to the end of the twelfth, or even later, it is con- 
tinually enforced by similar authority. Father Paul remarks, 
that most of the sermons preached about the eighth century 
inculcate this as a duty, and even seem to place the summit 
of Christian perfection in its performance. ‘Uhis reluctant 
submission of the people to a general and permanent trihute, 
is perfectly consistent with the eagerness displayed by thei 
in accumulating voluntary donations upon the church, Char- 
lemagne was the first who gave the coutirmation of a civil sta- 
tute to these ecclesiastical injunctions; no one at beast has, so 
far as 1 know, adduced any earlier law for the payment of 
tithes than one of his Capitularies. But it would be precipi- 
tate to infer, either that the practice had not already gained 
ground to a considerable extent, through the intluence of ec- 
clesiastical authority, or, on the other hand, that it became 
universal in consequence of the commands of Charlemagne. 
In the subsequent ages, it was very common to appropriate 
tithes, which had originally been payable to the bishop, either 
towards the support of particular churches, or, according to 
the prevalent superstition, to monastic foundations. “These 
arbitrary consecrations, though the subject of complaint, 
lasted, by a sort of prescriptive right of the landholder, till 
about the year 1200. It was nearly at the same time that the 
obligation of paying tithes, which had been originally con- 
fined to those called predial, or the fruits of the earth, was 
extended, at least in theory, to every species of protit, and to 
the wages of every kind of labour.’ 

The power and authority which the popes exercised over 
ecclesiastical and over temporal affairs, was maintained by 
means of their legates, at once the ambassadors and the 
lieutenants of the holy see. As the sovereigns of France 
and England acquired more courage, they considerably 
abridged this prerogative of the court of Rome:— 


‘From the time of Gregory VII, no pontiff thought of 
awaiting the confirmation of the emperor, as in earlicr ages, 
before he was installed in the throne of St. Peter. On the 
contrary, it was pretended that the emperor was himself to be 
confirmed by the pope. ‘This had, indeed, been broached 
by John VILI, two hundred years before Gregory. It was 
still a doctrine not calculated for general reception; but the 
popes availed themselves of every 2 enero which the 
temporizing policy, the negligence, or bigotry of sovereigns 
threw into their hands. Lothaire coming to receive the im- 
yerjal crown at Rome, this circumstance was commemorated 
* a picture in the Lateran palace, in which, and in two Latin 
verses subscribed, he was represented as doing homage tothe 
pope. When Frederic Barbarossa came upon the same oc- 
casion, he omitted to hold the stirrup of Adrian IV, who, ia 
his turn, refused to give him the usual kiss of peace, no 
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the contest ended but by the emperor’s acquiescence, W ho was 
content to follow the precedents of his predecessors. The 
same Adrian, expostulating with Frederic upon some slight 
grievance, reminded him of the imperial crown which he had 
conferred, and declared his willingness to bestow, if possible, 
still greater benefits. But the phrase employed, (majora be- 
neficia,) suggested the idea of a fief; and the general inso- 
lence which pervaded Adrian’s letter confirming this inter- 
pretation, a ferment arose among the German princes, ina 
congress of whom this letter was delivered. ‘ From whom, 
then,” one of the legates was rash enough to say, ‘‘ does the 
emperor hold his crown, except from the pope?” which so 
irritated a prince of Wittelsbach, that he was with difficulty 
prevented from cleaving the priest’s head with his sabre. 
Adrian IV was the only knglishman that ever sat in the papal 
chair. It might, perhaps, pass for a favour bestowed on his 
natural sovereign, when he granted to Henry Il the kingdom 
of Ireland; yet the language of this donation, wherein he as- 
serts all islands to be the exclusive property of St. Peter, 
should not have had a very pleasing sound to an insular 
monarch,’ 

The history of the English constitution is very ably 
written by Mr. Hallam, but we shall not stop to attempt 
its analysis, asthe subject has been partially anticipated in 
the review of Mr, Lingard’s History of England. 

The state of learning in Europe, during the dark ages, 
was most deplorable, and for many centuries it was rare 
for a layman, of whatever rank, to know how to sign his 
name, Charlemagne was incapable of writing, and Al- 
fred, who had the reputation of being learned, found dif- 
ficulty in making a translation from the pastoral instruc- 
tion of St. Gregory, on account of his imperfect know- 
ledge of Latin, A few signatures to deeds appear in the 
fourteenth century ; in the next they are move frequent. 
The Emperor Frederic Barbarossa could not read, nor 
John, hing of Bohemia, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, nor Philip the Hardy, king of France, although 
the son of St. Louis. Whatever mention, therefore, we 
find of learning and the learned, in these dark ages, must 
be understood to relate only to the clergy, and even they, 
for a long period, were not much superior, as a body, to 
the uvinstructed laity. In the sixth century, the best 
writers in Latin were scarcely read, aud from the middle 
of this age to the eleventh, there was, in a general view of 
hiterature, little difference to be discerned. France 
reached her lowest point at the beginning of the eighth 
century; but England did not fall into complete deyrada- 
tion till the middle of the ninth, and nothing can be more 
deplorable than the state of letters in Italy and England 
during the succeeding ceutury ;— 





‘Of this prevailing ignorance it is easy to produce abund- 
ant testimony. Contracts were made ¥erbally, for want of 
notaries Capable of drawing up charters; and these, when 
written, Were frequently barbarous and ungrammiatical to an 
mcredible degree. For some considerable intervals, scarcely 
any monument of literature has been preserved, except a few 
jejune chronicles, the vilest legends of saints, or verses equally 
destitute of spirit and metre. In almost every council, the 
ignorance of the clergy forms a subject for reproach. It is 
asserted, by one held in 992, that scarcely a single person was 
to be found in Rome itself who knew the first elements of 
letters. Not one priest of a thousand in Spain, about the age 
of Charlemagne, could address a common letter of salutation 
to another. In England, Alfred declares that he could not 
recollect a single priest, south of the Thames, (the best part 
of England,) at the time of his accession, who understood the 
ordinary prayers, or could translate the Latin into his mother 
tongue. Nor was this better in the time of Dunstan, when, 


4 


———$——— 
it is said, none of the clergy knew how to write or trans} ite 
Latin letter. The homilies which they preached were poe 
piled for their use by some bishops, from former works of the 
same kind, or the writings of the fathers. 

‘ This universal ignorance was rendered unavoidable, amon» 
other causes, by the scarcity of books, which could only },. 
procured at an Immense price. From the conquest of Alex. 
andria by the Saracens, at the beginning of the seventh cep. 
tury, when the Egyptian papyrus almost ceased to be jy). 
ported into Europe, to the close of the tenth, about whic), 
time the art of making paper from cotton rags seems to hyay,. 
been introduced, there were no materials for writing except 
parchment, a substance too expensive to be readily spared 
for mere purposes of literature*. Hence an iieetoe. 
practice gained ground, of — a manuscript in order ty 
substitute another on the same skin. ‘This occasioned pro 
bably the loss of many ancient authors, who have made wa, 
for the legends of saints, or other ecclesiastical rubbish?  * 


Our author well observes, that ‘in the shadows of th, 
universal ignorance, a thousand superstitions, like fox! 


J animals of night, were propagated and nourished,’ and hy 


cites, in particular, ¢ the appeal to heave in judicial con. 
troversies, whether through the means of combat or of or. 
deal.’ On this subject we differ with Mr, Hallam, so far 
as relates to the trial by combat beingan appeal to heaven, 
or, as it is more commonly called, to the judgment of Go¢, 
A recent writer on this subjectt has very satisfactorily 
proved the difference between the trial by battle and by 
ordeal in this respect. ‘The judgment of God was the trial 
by ordeal, and that only; and, in support of this asser- 
tion, it is only necessary to refer to the question agitated 
in Spain, in the eleventh century, respecting the musara- 
bic liturgy and ritual, when the queen and the archbishop 
appealed from the judiciary combat to the judgment of 
God. 

As there is yet much curious and important informatiou 
in this work, we shall extend our notice of it to another 
number, 


LIF LILI IOP EEL PE OL OPOLIP 


The Duty and Rewards of Industry considered. By 
the Rey. Isaac Barrow, D. D. formerly Master of Tn- 
nity College, Cambridge. Now first separately pub- 
lished. 12mo.pp.184. London, 1819. 

THis is a detached reprint of a very clever and useful 

work, which has been too long buried in bulky volumes. 

Dr. Barrow, it is well known, was an eminent mathema- 

ticiav and divine, who flourished towards the close of the 

seventeenth century; he was also the tutor of Sir Isaac 

Newton. The § Duty and Rewards of Industry,’ which 

is a sermon, is not wholly directed to the § hewers of wood 

and the drawers of water,’ but to all ranks of society. It 
treats of industry in general; of industry as Christians, 
as gentlemen, and as scholars; and shows, in all these re- 
lative characters, the influence and advantage of ‘ the mo- 
ther, the nurse, and the guardian of all virtues.’ By in- 
dustry, the author here means ‘ a serious and steady ap- 
plication of mind, joined with a vigorous exercise of our 
active faculties, in the prosecution of any reasonable, 

bonest, useful design, in order to the accomplishment o 

attainment of some considerable good,’ 


** Parchment was so scarce, that none could be procured about 
1120, for an illuminated copy of the Bible.-—Warton’s Hist. of Fg: 
lish Poetry, Dissert. ii. 1 suppose the deficiency was of skins beau 
tiful enough for this purpose ; it cannot be meant that there ¥-5 
no parchincut for legal instruments,’ 





t Kendall's Argument on the Appeal of Murder. 
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Considering this work one that may be read with ad- 
ize by all classes, and particularly those of the rising 
eeneration, we shall only add to our recommendation by 
uoting a short extract on the importance of the subject 
on which it treats :-— 


‘To industrious study is to be ascribed the invention and 
nerfection of all, those arts whereby human life is civilized, 
‘ad the world cultivated with numberless accommodations, 
oruaments, and beauties. 

‘ All the comely, the yoo be the pleasant, and useful works 
which we do view with delight, or enjoy with comfort, indus- 
try did contrive them, industry did frame them. 

‘« [ndustry reared those magnificent fabrics, and those com- 
modious houses ; it formed those goodly pictures and statues; 
it raised those convenient causeys, those bridges, those aque- 
ducts; it planted those fine gardens with various flowers and 
fyits; it clothed those pleasant fields with corn and grass ; it 
huilt those ships, whereby we plough the seas, reaping the 
commodities of foreign regions, It hath subjected all crea- 
‘ures to our command and service, enabling us to subdue the 
fiercest, to catch the wildest, to render the gentler sort most 
iractable and useful to us. It taught us from the wool of the 
sheep, from the hair of the goat, from the labours of the silk- 
worm, to weave our clothes to keep us warm, to make us fine 
and gay. It helpeth us, from the inmost bowels of the earth, 
io fetch divers needful tools and utensils. 

‘{t collected mankind into cities, and compacted them into 
orderly societies,and devised wholesome laws, under shelter 
whereof we enjoy safety and peace, wealth and plenty, mu- 
tual succour and defence, sweet conversation, and beneficial 
commerce, 

‘It, by meditation, did invent all those sciences whereby 
our minds are enriched and enobled, our manners are refined 


yante 


and cepa our Curiosity is satisfied, our life is benefited. 


‘Whatis there which we admire, or wherein we delight, that 
pleaseth our mind, or gratifieth our sense, for the which we 
are not beholden to industry ? 

‘Doth any country flourish in wealth, in grandeur, in pros- 
perity? It must be imputed to industry, to the industry of 
its governors settling good order, to the industry of its people 
following profitable occupations: so did Cato, in that notable 
oration of his in Sallust, tell the Roman senate, that it was not 
by the force of their arms, but by the industry of their ances- 
tors, that commonwealth did arise to sucha pitch of greatness. 
When sloth creepeth in, then all things corrupt and decay ; 
ten the public state doth sink into disorder, penury, and a 
disgraceful condition,’ 











Horciqn Literature. 


PIPL IEer 


Tue French journals complain of the errors in the 
British Nautical Almanack, once so much in repute for 
its accuracy; and they assert that the almanacks for 
1819 and 1820, are disgraced by three pages of faults, 
either of calculation or printing.—If this be true, it 
will bé no palpable consolation that the French Con- 
nolsance des Tems, under a still less degree of vigilant 
inspection, contains errors still more considerable. A 
Parisian editor, with full confidence, thus denounces 
its operations. ** Now that the Connoissance des Tems is 
so chargeable to government, it is no longer a depot for 
accumulating a treasury of undisputed facts. What are 
We to think of a Nautical Almanack that assigns thirty- 
one days to the month of September? ‘That predicts 
eclipses of the moon at the new moon? That makes 


i oon pass above a place beneath the sun? Woe to 
‘at vessel, or it may be a fleet, that shall sail by this al- 
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munack, for 1814 and 1815, from the @1st of March to 


the end of the month ; and from the 24th to the 3}st of 


September! Perdition must seize that ship that shall take 
its course from a latitude observed onthe 10th of August, 
18!4. The Connvissance des Tems, for 1820, reports only 
four occultations of stars; the Ephemirides of Berlin give 
sixteen; those of Florence, a hundred and thirty-one, 
We cannot find fault with M. Flaugergues, for seeing 
things through the same spectacles, when he asserts, that 
the Connoissance des Tems is become indifferent and unin- 
teresting, as to novelties.’ 

German Universities. —The disturbances connected with 
the universities of Germany appear to have had consider 
able effect upon the wre: Bos of students belonging to 
them. Formerly, Gottingen reckoned more than a 
thousand students; but, froma late estimate, it appeared 
to have only 770. Halle has 600; Breslau has 366 ; 
Heidelberg has 363 ; Gressen has 241; Marburgh has 
197; Kiel has 107; Rostock has 160; Greifswald has 
55; Landshut has 640; Tubingen has 698; Berlin has 
942; Leipsic has 911; Jena has 634; Vienna has 957; 
and Prague has 880. The whole number is 8421, in the 
sixteen principal universities of Germany, 

Swedish Universities. —The universities of Sweden are 
ina very flourishing state. In the first quarter of this 
year the number of students at Upsal amounted to 1197, 
and those of Lund to 600. The whole of the establish- 
ments of the kingdom, professing to communicate classical 
education, contained 3485 scholars. These establish- 
ments cost the state, annually, about 60,0001.; of which 
40001. is employed in the maintenance of youth during 
the course of their studies, in cases where such assistance 
is wanted, 








Original Communications. 


PPL IPELED? 


MR. KEAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Srr,—An ardent lover of the drama, and attached as 1 
am, by a thousand recollections, to Drury Lane Theatre, 
I went with feelings of the utmost anxiety to its opening 
on Monday night, and was delighted to find that I was 
by no means singular, but that one of the most crowded 
houses I ever witnessed participated in my feelings. As 
Mr. Elliston has engaged in the hazardous but praise- 
worthy task of rescuing one of our national theatres from 
the disgrace into which it had fallen, I trust the effort 
will be crowned with success, and shall deprecate any cir- 
cumstance which may arise to prevent it. 

The papers of this day contain a letter from Mr. Kean, 
which does as little credit to his talents as to his liberality. 
1 know of no individual who might more appropriately 
say, ‘save me from my friends, and I will save myself from 
my enemies ;’ for if the gentleman to whom this letter is 
addressed, had done Mr. Kean no other injury than that 
of drawing from him a production so disgraceful, itis one 
not easily to be forgiven. Who the Editor of the Sun- 
day Monitor is, I know not, but, from the tenor of an ar- 
ticle in that paper, on the 26th inst., I suspect him to be 
one of those injudicious flatterers who have done Mr. 
Kean so much disservice. This gentleman, in a very la- 
boured article on Mr, Kean’s reported emigration to Ame~ 
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rica, asserts that it has ‘ excited a sensationin the dramatic 
world, greater than any other event since the retire- 
ment of Garrick ;’ but, as the dire event has not yet 
taken place, he thinks it a paramount duty, (risum 
tenealis,) to prevent it. He then goes on, with equal 
truth, to state, that ‘ the death of Garrick left a long 
blank in the history of the drama, a dark space in the 
dramatic horizon, occasionally illumined by passing me- 
teors, or stars of lesser magnitude, which emitted a twi- 
light ray to cheer the gloom which seemed to settle on the 
shrine of Shakespeare.’ Fortunately for the world, ‘ Kean 
arose to realize all that the imagination had portrayed of 
Garrick,’ and ‘ Drury was saved from impending ruin by 
the genius of a single man.’ The editor then proceeds, 
with as much vanity as Mr. Kean himself, to assert that, 
by his, (the editor’s,) advice, the management of Drury 
Lane retired; and he contends, that Mr. Kean ought to 
be offended, because his offer for the theatre was not ac- 
cepted. As the writer proceeds, he gets more amusing, 
and discovers what the reader, I dare say, is scarcely pre- 
pared for—that there is an ‘ increasing enthusiasm of the 
public in favour of Mr. Kean,’ whose ¢ thousand triumphs’ 
are ‘ resounded from the extremities of Europe to the 
| wastes of America ;’ and he concludes by consoling him- 
a self, that as he knows ‘ the magnanimous structure’ of this 
‘ great man’s’ mind, his remonstrance may induce him to 
returi. 

Mr. Kean, on seeing this famous panegyric, addresses 
a letter to its author, equally remarkable for its arrogance 
and its vanity. He assumes, on the ipse dixrit of the edi- 
tor of a Sunday paper, that the § public demands his re- 
turn,’ ‘that public before whom he never appeared, that 
he was not received with acclamation,’ an assertion which 
possesses us much truth as modesty. He next, with all 
the littleness of a little mind, tells us that he cannot re- 
turn unless he is manager on the nights of his perform- 
ance, and has his name as large in the bills as when first 
advertised ; while he, at the same time, acknowledges 
that Mr. Dowton and Mr. Vandenhotf ought not to be 
secondary to any one. Mr. Dowton, it would appear, has 
stipulated in his articles, that his name should appear as 
large as that of Mr. Kean:— 








‘ Strange that such disputes should be, 
Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee.’ 


Of Mr. Dowton’s talents, I hope I am as sensible as 
any man, and I cannot but regret that he should descend 
to such puerilities as to think that his talents are esti- 
mated by the size of the type in which his name appears 
in the play bills, 

This system of starring, as it is called, or placing one of 
the performer’s names in large letters, is a very obnoxious 
one, and has been relinquished at Covent Garden Theatre, 
in consequence of Liston, Terry, and Miss Stephens re- 
fusing tosubmit toit. Dowton, too, remonstrated against 
it at Drury Lane, under his former engagement, but 
found that an article in Mr. Kean’s agreement stipulated 
that his name should be largest in the bills; a point 
which he seems most anxious to enforce, 





I am very sorry that this performer should raise any 
obstacles to the success of a theatre where he has obtained 
all his fame; and, if he does not return to his engage- 
ment with better feelings than his letter exhibits, [ fear 
Mr. Elliston will soon have to say of his agreement, as 


Archbishop Tillotson did of the Athanasian Cree) 7 

wish we were fairly rid of it.’ , 
Tam, sir, your's, 

Playhouse Yard, 5th Oct. 1319. Dramaticrs, 


PPPPPEBBELEELELLLLELT 


A HINT TO PARENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICHE, 


Sir,—lI have often been amused, in several families, |. 
observing the expressions mothers use when addressj)'- 
their infant children. It is strange that some parents, 
and even those who are wealthy and aspiring to style, jy. 


stead of endeavouring to inculcate, in the infant minds of 


their offspring, a correct manner of speech, will use an jy. 
coherent gabble—a transformation of language, that ay 
Indian philosopher could not interpret. The consequence 
is, their children, being disposed to learn the first words 
they hear, imbibe a disgraceful manner of articulation, 
which very often lasts through life. Says a mother, the 
other day, to her child when crying, § what den is de mattee 
wid de poor little sing, come along, blesh its little shoul, 
and hav shum tittee.” At another time, ‘ wake up mud- 
der littee babe ye sept so yong, don’t cy mudder guot 
it,” &c,. It were well if parents would recollect the im- 
portance of making the first speech of their children the 
language of correctness; this can only be effected by 
speaking distinctly, and causing the nurse to do the same, 
lam, &c. A FrienD To Cuinpren. 


HISTORY AND PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


HavinG, in our preceding number, given a brief but 
succinct account of the persecution of the Jews in foreign 
countries, we now proceed to treat, rather more in detail, 
of their history in England, where we regret to say, a very 
ig and unwarrantable prejudice still exists against 
them. 

The Jews were originally introduced into England 
under William the Conqueror; and though they were 
fettered with restrictions, subject to extortion, and often 
murdered by the populace, they had,.in the course of two 
centuries, considerably increased, both in numbers and 
opulence. They were to be found in all commercial 
towns, but their principal residence was a portion of Lou- 
don, distinguished by the name of the * Jewry.’ 

During the reign of Henry II, the Jews received some 
favour. Before this time, they were obliged to carry their 
dead to London ; and their place of burial is supposed to 
have been near Redcross Street. But Henry gave them 
leave to have a cemetery near every city, without the walls, 
if they could buy one. 

At the coronation of Richard I, the Jews, anxious to 
propitiate that monarch and avoid the calamity which had 
befallen their brethren in France, hastened with valuable 
presents; but the king forbade them to appear before 
him on the day of his coronation. In defiance of this pre- 
hibition, some had the temerity to mix with the crowd, 
and enter the gates of the palace. ‘These were expelled 
with insults, followed with clubs and stones, and mur- 
dered by the fury of their pursuers. A report immediately 
gained credit, that the king had given a general perms- 
sion to kill them and plunder their property. The 
populace assembled in great numbers; every Jew found 





in the streets was murdered without mercy ; and every 
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house belonging to a Jew set on fire. It was in vain that 
Richard despatched the justiciary with several knights to 
disperse the rioters. These officers were compelled to flee 
jor their own safety, and the work of conflagration and 
murder continued till the next morning. The king hanged 
three of the ring leaders, on the pretext that they had 
burned the houses of Christians ; and he issued a procla 
ation, in which he took the Jews under his protection, 
and forbade any molestation to be offered them, either in 
their persons or property. But the outrages were not 
eonfined to London ; for the crusaders, who, at this time, 
were on the way to the coast, committed similar excesses, 
awd in Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, Edmondsbury, and 
Lincolo, the most wanton cruelties were coimmitted on 
the Jews, apparently on the impulse of the moment; 
while at York, there was a regularly organized conspiracy 
for their general massacre, which is thus narrated by an 
able historian :— 

‘Before sun set, a body of men entered the city; in the 
darkness of the night, they attacked the house of Kennet, a 
wealthy Jew, who had perished in the riot in London. His 
wife and children were massacred, his property was pillaged, 
and the building was burnt. The house marked for destruc- 
tion on the following night, belonged to Jocen, another Jew, 
equally wealthy, but who had escaped from the murder of his 
brethren in the metropolis. He had, however, the wisdom 
to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and 
was imitated by most of the Sews in York and the neighbour- 
hood. Unfortunately, one morning, the governor left the 
castle 5 and, at his return, the fugitives, who amounted to five 
hmdred men, independently of the women and children, mis- 
trusting his intentions, refused him admission. In conjunc- 
tion with the sheriff, he called the people to his assistance ; 
the fortress was besieged night and a a considerable ran- 
som was offered and rejected; and the Jews, in their despair, 
formed the horrid resolution of disappointing with their own 
hands, the malice of their enemies. ‘They buried their gold 
and silver, threw into the flames every thing that was combus- 
tible, cut the throats of their wives and children, and con- 
summated the tragedy by stabbing each other. The few, who 
had not the courage to join in this bloody deed, told the tale 
from the walls to the assailants, and, to save their lives, im- 
plored permission to receive baptism. The condition was 
accepted, and the moment the gates were thrown opén, they 
were massacred. The conquerors then marched to the cathe- 
dral, extorted from the officers the bonds, which the Jews had 
deposited with them for greater security, and, making a bon- 
fire, burnt them in the middle of the nave. ‘These outrages 
brought the chancellor to York; but the principal offenders 
had fled into Scotland ; and he contented bimsell with depos- 
ing the sheriffand governor, and taking the recognizances of 
the citizens to appear and answer in the king’s court. In 
narrating so many horrors, it is a consolation to find them 
uuiformly reprobated by the historians of the time. If the 
ringleaders endeavoured to inflame the passions of the popu- 
lace by religious considerations, it was merely as a cloak to 
their real design, of sharing among themselves the spoils of 
their victims, and extinguishing their debts by destroying the 
securities, together with the persons, of their creditors*.’ 

The money dealings of the Jews were, however, more 
satisfactorily settled in this reign. Richard ordered that 
their property should be registered, and directed their con- 
tracts to be made before two Jewish and two Christian 
lawyers, two registcars, and two presiding persons. One 
“opy of the deed was ordered to be kept by the Jewish 
‘ender, aud the other in an official chest of three locks, of 
Which the Jewish lawyers held one of the keys. 


* Lingard’s History of England, vol. ii, p. 164. 
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It was not likely, that this persecated people should 
escape the rapacity of that weak, but wicked monarch, 
King John, and, therefore, we are not serprised at finding, 
that when he raised an army for the defenee of Ireland, 
he determined that the Jews should defray the ex pense of 
the expedition ; he caused them to be seized all over the 
kingdom and cruelly treated, till they ransomed them- 
selves. It is related, that a Jew, at Bristol, of the name 
of Abraham, refusing to submit to this extortion, John 
ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day, until he 
complied with the demand of 10,000 marks for his ransem, 
After losing seven teeth, he paid this enormous suin ; by 
such means, John raised about 60,000 marks from the 
Jews*, 

Iu Henry the Third, the Jews found a protector, thougle 
it cost them enormous sums. He gave a safe conduct for 
their coming into England, allowed their Rabbis to pro- 
mulgate excommunications against other Jews im Eny- 
land; assented to their appointiwwent of a chief-priest and 
to a * bishop of the Jews,’ He forbade them to buy lands 
vut of a city or borough, or to devise their tenements to 
Christians, although they might leave them to Jews. For 
5000 marks, he once granted to his brother all the Jews im 
England ; and, at another time, he gave him 6000 marks 
‘de Judaisimo,’ in aid of his expedition to Palestine. 

During this reign, a very serious but false charge was 
made against the Jews, which had nearly proved fatal to 
them. A physician, at Norwich, complained that a son 
of his, about five years old, had been seized by a Jew of 
the name of Jacob, who took him to his house, circum- 
cised him, and detained him a day and a night, until the 
clamour of the neighbourhoed had procured his release, 
An investigation took place, and many witnesses were 
examined, but, from the circumstance of the charge not 
having been made until four years after the crime was 
alleged to have been committed, and from the contradic- 
tory evidence adduced, there is little doubt, but that some 
collusion or falsehood was used to crnninate the Jew. 
The king, however, turned it to his advantage, and not 
only fined the Jews in Norwich, but also those in Lon- 
don, who were compelled to pay twenty thousands marks, 
or be condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

In the year 1256, seventy-one Jews were imprisoned 
in London, on a charge of crucifying a boy, which twenty- 
five knights asserted upon oath. The Franciscans, then 
emerging into note, by their prayers and intreaties, libe- 
rated them from death, which brought the popular resent- 
ment against the friars for their interference, and they 
were refused alms in future, a sentence of death, by 
famine, to a new mendicant order, then subsisting on the 
daily bounty they could obtain. 

In Palm Sunday week, 1264, a dreadful persecution 
befel the Jews in London; for one of them endeavouring 
to extort from a Christian more than legal interest, which 
was twopence per week, for twenty shillings, the populace 
fell upon them in a most inhuman manner, massacring 
above five hundred, and robbing their houses and destroy- 
ing their synagogue. In this abominable massacre, it is 
said, neither babes at the breast nor hoary age were 
spared ; and the Earl of Leicester permitted a part of the 
plunder to be given to hin {. 


* Andersow’s History of Commerce, vol. i, p. 104. 
t Astory is related of a Jew, who, in this reigu, fell into a jakes, 
i Matt, Park, p- 922, 
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Edward I was also the enemy and persecutor of the 
Jews, During his reign, Peckham, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, commanded the Bishop of London to destroy 
all their synagogues; on the cruelties this unfortunate 
people suffered during this reign, Mr. Lingard thus 
writes :— 


‘In the first year after his coronation, the Jews were forbid- 
den to erect synagogues, to hold fiefs or any free tenement, 
and to demand interest for the loan of money ; every Israelite 
of the age of seven, was commanded to sew on his outer gar- 
ment, as a mark of distinction, two tablets of woollen cloth of 
a yellow colour, six inches long and three inches broad; and 
ail of both sexes, above the age of twelve, were subjected to a 
capitation tax, of three pennies, to be paid annually, at Easter. 
Excluded from their accustomed sources of profit, this 
money-making race adopted another expedient ; they clipped 
the coin, a fraud of which the detection was difficult, as long 
as the silver penny might be lawfully divided into halves and 
farthings. If we may judge from the punishment, the crime 
must have been almost universal among them. On the same 
day, all the Jews suspected of the offence were apprehended ; 
the discovery of clipped money in their possession, was taken 
as an evidence of their guilt; the trials occupied a Page 
commission for some months; two hundred and eighty of 
both sexes were hanged in London, and, perhaps, as —— 
wiore in the country ; and the houses and property of the suf- 
ferers were confiscated to the crown. 

‘ The sufferings, however, of this unhappy people were not 

yet at-an end. Yn 1287, on an appointed day, all the Jews in 
England, without any distinction of age or sex, were arrested, 
thrown into prison, and confined, till they purchased their 
liberty, by a present to the king of 12,0001. Three years 
Jater, in 1290, their doom was fixed. ‘The whole race was 
ordered, by proclamation, to quit the kingdom for ever, 
within the space of two months, and under the penalty of 
death. The number of the exiles was sixteen thousand five 
hundred and eleven, who were furnished with safe conducts 
by the king, and allowed to carry with them a competent 
supply for their journey; but their houses and lands, trea- 
sures and debts, were confiscated for the benefit of the crown. 
It is said, that during their passage, many perished through 
the hatred or rapacity of the mariners, of whom several were 
afterwards convicted, and suffered the punishment due to 
their crime.’ 


During this reign, many complaints were made against 
the Jews, and especially the old one, of their crucifying 
children in derision of our saviour; but this was so con- 
trary to their interest, that we cannot avoid treating the 
imputation as a fable. Some instances of their religious 
zeal and imprudence seem to stand in a less questionable 
shape. It was ordered that on Easter eve they should keep 
their doors and windows shut, because they were accus- 
tomed to mock the Christians on that day. They were 
forbidden to sell their debts without leave of the king, 
and ordered not to erect new synagogues. Christians 
were forbidden to eat with them or to have them for phy- 
sicians. In former reigns, the outrages on the Jews 
were the result of popular fury, or royal rapacity, but 
now they were subjected to systematic persecution. 

The first great attack upon the Jews, by Edward I, was 


at Tewkesbury, on his sabbath, and would not be drawn out for 
breaking it; the Earl of Gloucester, hearing the news, would not 
suffer him to be taken out the next day, Sunday, and remaining 


until Monday, he died. Of this story, the following Latin verse s 
were written :— 


Christian. Tende manus, Solomon, ut te de stercore tollam. 
Jew. Sabatta sancta colo, de stercore surgere nolo ? 
Christian, Sabatta nostro quidem Solomon cclebrabis ibidem, 





———.., 
in 1279, when they were convicted and executed j,, oreat 
numbers, for clipping the coin. Ten yearsafterwards, ;, 
1287, Edward expelled them from Gascony, Ti, sn 
followed by their expulsion from England, in 1290; ay,{ 
it is related by the annalist as a rumour, that the Cinque 
Ports’ seamen, appointed to convey them out of the kj;.. 
dom, ‘ robbed them of their property and threw them int, 
the sea.* 

It was not until a lapse of 365 years after the Jews had 
been driven from the kingdom had expired, that Cromwe} 
influenced by a desire of improving commerce and increas. 
ing his revenue, listened to an overture of the Jews, mad, 
by Rabbi Ben Israel Menasseh, who had come to England 
for this purpose. Menasseh published several pamphiets 
and memorials in vindication of his brethren, and succeeded 
in obtainining from Cromwell and the parliament permis. 
sion for them to settle again in England. 

From this time, there occurred nothing remarkable j, 
the history of this persecuted people in England, untij 
the year 1753, when a Bill was passed in the House of 
Lords, intituled ¢ An act to permit persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized by parliament.’ The 
Common Council of London petitioned the House of 
Commons against the bill, expressing their apprehensions 
that the bill, if passed into a law, would tend greatly to 
the dishonour of the Christian religion, the subversion of 
the constitution of this kingdom, and -the detriment of 
the trade of the nation, But the enemies to the bill did 
not stop here, for they contended, as the climax of their 
objections, that it was flying in the face of the prophecy, 
which declares that the Jews shall be a scattered people 
without country or fixed habitation, until they shall be 
converted from their infidelity, and gathered together in 
the land of their forefathers, Absurd as these objections 
may appear, and disgraceful as they are to the individuals 
who made them and the age in which they lived, the bill 
was passed intoa law: but it created so much dissatisfaction 
among the people in general, that it was repealed in the 
beginning of the next session, on the ground ‘ that occasion 
had been taken from the said act to raise discontents, and 
to disquiet the minds of many of his majesty’s subjects.’ 

In England, the Jews are allowed the free exercise of 
their religion, liberty of trade, and the quiet enjoyment of 
their property ; but some accession to their freedom is 
still called for. Whether there is sufficient liberality in 
the age to allow any alteration of the laws in their favour 
or not, we will not pretend to determine, but nothing 
would afford more striking evidence of superior civilization 
than by being thus contrasted with such of our conti- 
nental neighbours as are, in the nineteenth century, wreak-. 
ing their blind fury on an unoffending people. 


GPOPPOPPPPO PLO OPAPP OOD? 


APHORISMS. 


As, when the optic nerve is dazzled’ with the intense 
glory of the sun, the eye views other objects imperfectly, 
so, When we have been accustomed: to great men, we are 
apt to regard those of an ordinary stamp as insignificant, 
and, perhaps, as totally destitute of merit. 

Great men are like great bells, every sound’ they utter 
strikes our ears with the voice of thunder. 

Adulation vanifiest raan. 


* Chron. Wikes, p. 122. 


+ Ihave taken the liberty of using the word satanify, (to make 


like unto a devil,) in imitation of the word dei/y, and the word to 
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As at even, a light is elongated in appearance on the 
curface of the water, so the talents of a great man ina 
sloomy station of life affect us most forcibly. 

” He is ind a bad calculator of human powers, who 
anticipates learning without labour, study without retire- 
ment, reflection without materials. 

The eye of unsuspecting truth and intelligent reflec- 
tion IS a pure gem In the anatomical casket of man. 

He who intimidates by threats, and he who bribes by 
promises, are alike corrupt. 

A straw turns a scale, 


°, °.T. 











EXECUTION IN PRUSSIA. 


The following description of an execution in Prussia, 
which is detailed in a letter from Berlin, dated July 23, 
1819, is worthy of the worst days of the Inquisition ; and 
yet Prussia is a prostestant country, and boasts a high de- 
ree of civilization, 

A murder committed five months ago, under circum- 
stances of an aggravated nature, was doomed to be expis 
ated by the death of the offender. An old man engaged 
in jewellery and watch-making, and residing in a populous 
house (many families, as in Paris, here tnhabit the same 
louse) in Berlin, was murdered in the dead of the night 
by a man in whom he placed confidence, and whom he had 
formerly supported by his bounty. The executions of the 
Prussian capital take place about an English quarter of a 
mile from the gate of Oraniesberg. A triangular gibbet is 
raised in the centre of an extensive plain commanding a 
view of the city ; attached to this gibbet is a stone plat- 
form, lightly railed in with iron, so as to admit of all that 
takes place being distinctly viewed by the surrounding 
spectators. A large grave was dug in the front of it. The 
ground was kept by a detachment of Prussian Lancers, 
formed in hollow square, and enfiladed round the execu- 
tion place by an inner square of the Infantry Guard. 
About half an hour before the appearance of the criminal, 
twelve persons, executioners and police officers, and two 
little boys as assistants mounted the scaffold, and fixed the 
strangling cords. At length, the buz of the surrounding 
multitude, the flourishing of naked sabres, and the gal- 
lopping of the officers, announced the slow approach of 
the criminal, upon a hurdle drawn by six horses. On 
his approach, the word of command flew through the 
ranks, the arms presented, the drums beat, and colours 
and lancers’ flags were raised, until he had mounted the 
scaffold. During the yet short moment that remained 
for him to make his last—his expiring peace with his of- 
fended Maker, no ecclesiastic, (as in England,) appeared 
to gild the horrors of eternity—in those awful moments, 
when religion arrays herself in her brightest robes, and 
bids the expiring criminal sink into her everlasting arms 
with hope, if not with security—no dying and repentant 
prayer closed the quivering lips of the blood-stained mur- 
derer, Never shall I forget the one bitter look of implor- 
ing agony that he threw around him, as, almost imme- 
diately on stepping on the scaffold, his coat was rudely 
torn off his shoulders. He was then thrown down, the cords 
placed round his neck, which were drawn by the execu- 
tioners until strangulation almost commenced, or, at least, 
until the luxation of the neck was effected. Another ex- 
fy, (to make vain,) in imitation of glorify. 1 think such terms are 


Wanting in our language, and perhaps they could not be better ex- 
Pressed: of this the reader will judge, 





ecutioner then approached, bearing in his hands a heavy 
wheel, rimined with won, with which he first smashed his 
leg-bones, then his stomach, then his arms and chests, and, 
lastly, his head! 1 was, unfortunately, near enough to 
be witness of his mangled and bleeding body being still 
convulsed, and it was carried down for interment, and in 
much less than twenty minutes from the first beginning 
of his torture, the corpse was completely covered with 
earth! Several large stones which were first thrown upon 
him, to be sure, hastened his last gasp, but he was at leust 
a quarter of an hour in being mangled into eternity.’ 





Original Poetry. 
SONNETT 
On reading the ‘ Vale of Slaughden,’ A Poem. By James 
Bird. 
Wuewn night hath roll’d her mantle o’er the sky, 
And stillness broods above the glassy stream, 
‘Then have I rov’d, in fancy’s wildest dream, 
And caught, with list’ning ear, the thrilling cry 
Of the lorn nightingale,—till ecstacy, 
In soft delirium, stole across my breast, 
And every ruder passion sunk to rest; 
While dane’d the heart, and rapturous joy beat high, 
So sweet the magic of her melody, 
I’ve shed a tearto mark the dim stars fade : 
I could have linger’d in that music-shade 
for ever, as the rich tones floated by; 
So you, sweet Birp, young fancy’s darling child, 
‘Louch the soft lyre, and ‘tune your woodnotes wild.’ 
C.C. 
EPIGRAM 
To a Worthy Alderman, Candidate for the Office of 
Lord Mayor. 
‘THe watermen won’t give a vote 
Against their privileges, 
They scarcely now can keep a boat, 
Yet folks cry, ‘ vote for Bridges.’ 
4th Oct. 1819. 0. F. 


PHPPPEGPEPBOLEPEOELELED 


EPIGRAM 
On the Bank Paper now in Circulation. 


THE world four noted times or ages own, — 
Namely, THE GOLDEN, SILVER, BRAZEN, IRON : 
Of which, except the last, there’s little known; 
And that with evils did mankind environ ; 
When an old lady,—kind and wondrous sage, 
A fifth devis’d—yclep’d ‘ the paren age.’ 

Sept. 25, 1819. Casu. 


PLOPPL POL IL PP EPL EOL IEP 
EMMA’S RETORT*. 
Tis said, stolen goods ne’er prosper,—well, 
Another course pursue, man ; 


I hate those beaux who kiss and tell, 
And, therefore, Mister New-man, 


Yet, if pursued by faithful love, 
Thy Emma find thee true, man; 

As faithful thou might’st Emma prove, 
And make her Mistress New-man. 


Strange paradox for lovers, too ; 
Go ask thy priest the clue, man, 
Then our friends soon may, ‘ how d’ye do, 


Mister and Mistress Newman ? EmMa,. 


* See Literary Chronicle, p. 301. 
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——— — saastandintneteaanmietions = ——— 
LORENZA. deserve our highest praise ; Miss Kelly’s adiniral)|,. tale; . Adil 
Yon fleecy cloud, that swiftly flies were well employed in the character of Jane, to which sh Meri 
Across the breast of night, imparted a new interest and importance ; and Mrs, Wy. \ BR 7 
Is worthless as Lorenza’s sighs, gave much interest to the part of Lady Amaranth, 'T),.., aeal 

False, fleeting, gay, and light! are all performers of established eminence, and the a conse ju 
And, as from starto star it strays, novelty of the evening was a Mr. Thompson, from ¢); Tuesd: 
suinadawste Dublin stage, who en his debut at ra theatre, in th — 
Betrays its shallow vap’rous lightness ; part of John Dory. He possesses a good voice, and, wal. eaiie 


ing some allowance for a first appearance, and that before 
such a house as the present, played the part very respec. 
tably. The following is the 


And yet, as thro’ the heav’ns it rides, 


le hi 
Wing’d o’er the wanton airy tides, that he 


mended | 





A pearl upon the breast of night! 

But could I fold it in my arms, 

At once would vanish all its charms, 

Fleeting and false as fairy dreams ! 

Then go, false Lorenza, go! 
lor heartless is thy breast of snow ; 
And from this hour, thou false as fair ! 
Thine image from my breast I tear : 

A vapour thou art, of loveliest hue, 

As light, as false, and as fleeting too! 

Queen Street, Cheapside. ¥.F. 











Che Drana. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Elliston, with the most praise-wor- 
thy activity, has done every thing for the decoration and 
improvement of this house, that so short a period would 
permit, and the alterations and embellishments are judi- 
cious and tasteful, The entrances are now simply coloured 
in fresco, as is also the saloon. The auditory of the theatre 
has been coloured a delicate French grey, which forms an 
admirable relief to the gold ornaments and mouldings ; 
while a range of sixteen superb glass lustre chandeliers, 
lighted with gass, shed a rich but subdued brilliance over 
the whole. The theatrical campaign commenced on Mon- 
day night, under the most cheering and auspicious circum- 
stances ; and, whatever fears Mr. Elliston might have felt 
as to the success of undertaking the management of this 
great national establishment, they must have been dissi- 
pated, when he witnessed a house crowded to excess in all 
its parts, greeting with rapture the commencement of the 
season, and testifying the interest they took in his suc- 
cess. Before the performance begun, ‘God save the 
King,’ and afterwards, by desire of the audience, ‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ were executed, as usual, by the vocal corps, 
An occasional address was then spoken, by Miss Kelly, 
with much energy, in which the classical recollections 
associated with old Drury were alluded to, and the liberal 
system intended to be adopted by the present manager, 
stated. ‘The play for the evening was O’Keefe’s comedy 
of Wild Oats, the established favourites of the town were 
all most cordially greeted as they appeared, but the entrée 
of Mr. Elliston, in his favourite character of Rover, was 
hailed with enthusiasm. We have often seen Mr. Elliston 
in this character, and, although he looked better some 
years ago, yet he never played it with more spirit. The 
numerous allusions which it contained to his present un- 
dertaking were seized by the audience, and most loudly 
applauded. The old commander, Sir George Thunder, 
found an able representative in Dowton, whose honest 
vehemence and perplexity and passion, on being teazed 
with the theatrical jargon of Rover, drew down bursts of 
laughter. Munden’s Ephraim Smooth and Knight’s Sim 





We claim, a moment, her infring’d domain ; 
Truth’s high commission to this Court | bear, 
Hier genuine dictates, and her purpose fair, 
Whom now she advocates you long have tricd~ 
Encourag’d long his emulative pride ; 

The pride you love !—and he, exulting says, 
You ne’er deserted whom you deign’d to raise ! 
‘ Early to win your smiles that pride aspir'd ; 
Early these smiles his grateful bosom fir’d ; 
O’er the young germ your genial breezes blew, 
And with the growing plant your kindness grew. 
Various his toil, but constant to his cause, 

You nurs’d the wish to merit your applause :” 
Actor or manager, he still enjoy’d 

The boon for which you saw his zeal employ’d ! 


Kjush’d by your sanction, dauntless now he dares 
To magnify his labours and his cares ; 
At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove hath hurl’d; 
His load a pond’rous, tho” a mimic world! 
‘The Magi say, (who Nature’s secrets track) 
This planet’s pois’d upon a camel’s back ! 
Ask’d what the bearer stays, their wisdom’s pos’d; 
That secret orient science ne’er disclos’d :— 
More happy he whose world now courts your view; 
Ask’d what sustains Aés strength? he points to you! 
‘ That strength, the fruit of seasons twice fifteen, 
May fail of fulness, but it is not green ;— 
Or grant it crude, your beams may yet unfold 
The latent hue, and turn the green to gold 


Where first your well-plac’d laurels Kemble wore; 


Where Siddons’, Jordan’s brows your chaplets bore ; 
Where Pritchard’s pathos bade your fathers thrill, 
And Garrick’s magic witch’d them at his will ; 
Where resting their’s on more exalted pow’rs, 


Round Shakspeare’s sov’reign stem they wreath’d their 


flowers, 
‘ Where histrionic homage rear’d a shrine 
To public bounty and a bard divine!’ 
There he the warm devout oblation brings, 
Of all that from admiring ardour springs ; 
All that the sense of present duty fires, 
All that ¢mprinted patronage inspires ! 


On pure intent ambitious to depend, 
To no bye-path his spirit will descend: 
The plain broad road of candour is his course, 
‘The senor honour his propelling force. 
Would comic wit her attic summit climb ? 
Or frolic farce ? Or tragedy sublime ? 
Is oral skill a candidate for fame? 
Doth vocal excellence prefer her claim ? 
All real pretension will be welcom’d here, 
And taste and genius find their free career! 


This his just plan, expectantly he sues 
The confidence his faith will ne’er abuse. 
Courting at large the talent of the age, 
No fear he owns for his impartial stage. 


eke fairy form an emblem seems , ‘of R 
all that’s shadowy, fair, and bright ; ' Mice Ke pa “ 
Of all that’s lovely, pure, and light ; ™ Address, spoken by J shad Kelly. On We 
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\_B. The lines between inverted commas were omitted, in 
consequence of the length of the address. 


Tuesday evening, the opera of the Devil's Bridge at- 

sacted a very crowded audience; Mr. Braham appeared 
,s Count Belino, a character he has so often played with 
ynrivalled success; he proved, by this night’s exertion, 
that he had lost none of those powers which first recom- 
mended him to the public. Miss Carew performed the 
tt of Rosalvina, with complete success. 
On Wednesday, after the comedy of Wild Oats, which 
was repeated, a Miss Povey appeared as Margaretta, in the 
uusical afterpiece of No Song no Supper ; this lady evinced 
talents of considerable promise, which we shall be better 
able to appreciate when we see her again. 

Covent GARDEN.—Shakespeare’s tragedy of Othello 
was performed at this theatre on Friday; the character of 
the noble moor sustained by Mr. Macready. There were 
many touches of superior excellence in this performance, 
as there will be in almost every character this gentleman 
undertakes, but it is by no means one of his happiest ef- 
forts. The artful workings on a mind ¢ not easily jealous,’ 
were powerfully depicted, and when. he demanded from 
lago ‘ the ocular proof,’ he was strikingly effective. Mr. 
Yates’ Iago was not a very clever performance, although 
there were scenes in it deserving of praise. Mr. C. Kem- 
ble, in Cassio, exhibited the progress of drunkenness, with 
asmuch felicity as Hogarth has painted it. Mrs. Faucit, 
as Desdemona, and Mrs. Yates, as Emilia, met with much 
aud deserved applause, particularly in the fifth act. 

Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth was revived at this 
house on Monday night, but for what purpose we know 
uot, as there is scarcely one of the great dramatist’s play 
so ineffective ; there being but one act, the fourth, that 
possesses the accustomed fire of the author. Mr. Macrea- 
dy was the hero of Agincourt, and, when called by the 
trumpet of battle, gave a fine picture of this heroic and 
virtuous Prince. His invocation to the * God of Battles,’ 
and his anticipation of the glories that awaited him and 
his army on St. Crispin’s day, were given with a force 
and feeling rarely equalled. There was nothing in the 
other characters deserving of particular notice. 

On Wednesday night, after the tragedy of Isabella, in 
which the character of Biron was sustained by Mr. Mac- 
ready, and that of Isabella by Mrs. Bunn, with great abi- 
ity, a new dramatic legend was produced undcr the title 
of the Gnome-king, or the Giant Mountains. The hint 
" taken from one of the tales in a collection called the 

Legends of Number Nip. The pricipal incident is, 
however, of a classic as well as a romantic origin; the ab- 
duction of the king’s daughter by the Gnome king, being 
the counterpart of that Proserpine by Pluto. The piece, 
‘sa dramatic production, does not possess much merit, 


but om sey is of the most splendid description. It was 
successful, 


ja 


Excrish Opera House. —This favourite theatre closed 
‘very successful season on Saturday night, under the 
aoe of the Duke of Sussex, who was present. Al- 
ofan’ the season has not been marked by the production 
nto ery important opera, yet a succession of spirited 
rs persed all of which have been successful, have attested 
follos vity and good taste with which it is managed. ‘The 

owing farewell address was spoken by Mr, Harley :— 
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‘ Tadies and Gentlemen.—¥or the first time, since the esta- 
blishment of this theatre, | have the distingnished honour of 
offering our farewell address inthe presence of aroyal visitor. 

‘The proprietor has felt it to be lmpos»ible to pass over so 
flattering an event, without recurring to the origin of the Eng 
lish Opera House, founded under the special and gracious 
auspices of our revered and beloved King; and, though the 
wisdom of the present government has deemed it proves to 
curtail the original licence, granted by command of his Ma- 
jesty, from twelve to four months, he cannot resist the impulse 
which his heart dictates, on this gratifying occasion, of pub- 
licly expressing, through me, his gratitude, devotion, and 
affection to his royal patron and his august family—and he 
trusts, that he may be permitted to avow those feelings, more 
especially on the present occasion, towards the illustrious 
prince, who has this evening condescended to seek amuse- 
ment within our walls. 

‘To say more were to risk offending that delicacy, which 
is ever the companion of high desert; but, that the feelings I 
have had the honour to describe, are experienced in common 
with the whole empire, is proved by the unanimous testimony 
of all who have the happiness to fall under the notice of his 
Royal Highness; and by the heartfelt enthusiasm of applaud- 
ing multitudes, wherever the spirit of inquiry, or the mild 
offices of charity, conduct his royal presence. 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—I cannot sink from so exalted a 
subject to the mere common-place of a theatrical farewell; 
but, his Royal Highness having been pleased to identify him- 
self withthe public, by mixing with them as a fellow-subject, 
upon this occasion, I cannot better second his gracious inten- 
tion, than by addressing his Royal Highness and you as one 
collective famil », In that character, | have now the honour 
to offer to you the grateful acknowledgments of the proprie- 
tor for your past patronage ; and he trusts, he has not been 
found wanting in his endeavour to deserve it for the future. 
Briefly, then, in his name, and that of all the performers, I 
respectfully take my leave, wishing you all health and happi- 
ness till we meet again.’ 


- - = TT 





Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 
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Dry Rot; an effectual preventive. —This destructive visitant 
in dwelling-houses, — grows or Originates in the 
cellar. If persons, white-washing cellars, will mix as much 
copperas with the wash as may give it a clear yellow hue, 
and repeat this every year, they may prevent the dry-rot, or 
stop its progress, if it has already begun. ‘his is so easy and 
so cheap an experiment, that, being wellassured of its eflicacy, 
we trust it may be generally adopted. 

New Voyage to the North Pole.—A romantic philosopher of 
the United States offers to undertake a voyage to the North 
Pole, and how much further we know not, ifhe can meet with 
companions. ‘The following is his public challenge :— 

‘ Light developes light, ‘* ad infinitum.” 
‘ St. Louis, (Missouri Territory,) North America, 
April 10, A. D. 1818. 

‘To all the World.—I declare the earth to be hollow, and 
habitable within ; containing a number of concentric spheres, 
one within the other, and that their poles are open twelve or 
sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in support of this truth, 
and am ready to explore the concave, if the world will sup- 
port and aid me inthe ania: 

‘Joun CLeves SyYMMEs, 
‘ Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

‘T ask one hundred brave companions. well equipped, to 
start from Siberia, in autumn, with rein-deer and sledges, on 
the ice of the Frozen Sea; I engage we find a warm country, 
and rich land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, if 
not men, on reaching about sixty-nine miles northward of 
latitude 52; we will return in the succeeding spring.’ 


‘J.C. 52 
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Steam- Boats in America.—On the Mississippi and its tribu- 
tary streams, there are now thirty-five steam boats, of the 
aggregate burthen of 7259 tons; and thirty steam boats are 
now building in the United States, where seven have been 
lost by accidents of different kinds. 

Preservation of Water at Sea.—M. Perinet, after an exa- 
mination of the means which are, or may be, adopted for the 

reservation of fresh water at sea, gives the preference to the 
ollowing: 14 parts of oxide of manganese in powder is mixed 
with 250 parts of water, and agitated every fifteen days. In 
this way water has been preserved unchanged for seven years. 

The editor of the Annales de Chimie observes, that oxide of 
manganese has the power, not only of preserving water, but 
of rendering that sweet which has become putrid; but he 
also points out the important circumstance, that the oxide is 
slightly soluble in water, and, therefore, recommends the 
use of iron tanks for the water, as in England. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Giants and Pigmies.—Goliah was twelve feet four inches 
high, reckoning Jewish cubits; Maximus was eight feet two 
and-a-half inches English. Artabanus made a present of a 
Jew, to Tiberius, twelve feet nine inches high ; and, as a con- 
trast to these, Pliny mentions pigmies only twenty-six inches 
in stature. 

Justice and Mercy.—A country justice of the peace having 
been caught in an intrigue with a young girl, of the name of 
Mercy, it was Anat sete 2 observed, that ‘ Justice and Mercy 
had met together.’ 

Chinese Oppression.—In_ a late number of a periodical 
journal, published at Munich, by Baron D’Aretin, we meet 
with the following, among other witty reflections :—‘ The 
Chinese are subject to a very oppressive law; they are forced 
to tell the truth to their monarch. In Europe, we are exempt 
from this restraint.’ 

The Unicorn.—Mr. Bowdich, when on his mission to 
Ashantee, inquired of the people of that country, and of 
Dagwumba ‘ Whether the had ever heard of an unicorn ?’— 
“ Yes,’ they replied ; ‘an the white man’s country!’ 

Dr. Ratcliffe—One evening, as this gentleman was sacri- 
ficing, in a tavern, to the purple god, to whom he was as much 
devoted as to the god of physic, a gentleman entered in great 
haste, almost breathless—‘ Doctor, my wife is at the point of 
death, make haste; come with me.’ ‘ Not till I have 
finished my bottle, however ;’ replied the doctor. The man, 
who happened to be a fine athletic fellow, finding entreaty 
useless, snatched up the doctor, and carried him out of the 
tavern. The moment he set the doctor upon his legs, he 
received from him, in a very emphatic manner, the following 
threat :—‘ Now, you rascal, I’]l cure your wife in revenge.’ 
The Doctor kept his word. 

Downfall of the Wigs.—At the Lancashire Assizes, Mr. At- 
torney-General Scarlett, having hurried into court without his 
gown and wig, apologised to the judge, and expressed a hope 
that the time would shortly come, when those mummeries 
would be thrown away! In precise accordance with this pre- 
diction, all the counsel appeared the next day in court, with- 
out the usual professional badges of wisdom ! 

Oath of William Rufus. —It is a general mistake of most of 
our historians, that the cgmmon oath of King William Rufus, 
was by St. Luke’s face, for he used to swear by the Holy 

Jace of St. Lucca, meaning a great crucifix, in the cathedral 
of that city, held in peculiar veneration. 

Military Pay.—TVhe military system of our Edward III 
was an expensive one; the army with which he invaded 
France, served for pay, and was raised by contract, with men 
of rank and influence, who received wages for every soldier 
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according to his station, and the arms he bore. ‘The ics 
allowed by contract, in 1346, were for an earl, 6s 8, per de : 
for barons and bannerets, 455 for knights, 2s; for squires,’ 
for archers and hobelers, (light cavalry,) 6d; for archer. ,,, 
foot, 3d; for Welshmen, 2d. ‘These suis multiplied be 
about 24, to bring them ona level with the present vyalye ¢, 
money, will shew the pay to have been extremely high. 7), 
cavalry, of course, furnished themselves with horses athe) 
equipments, as well as arms, which were very expensive. 

Letter from Queen Elizabeth to Lady Paget, on the death », 
her daughter.—‘ Cal to your mynde, good Kate, how hard}, 
we Princes can broke in crossing our commands, how yrefyij 
wyll the hiest power be, (you may be sure,) when murmur, 
shall be made of his pleasantst will? Let nature, therefor: 
not hurt herself, but give place to the Giver. Though thix 
letter be from a silly vicar, yet it is sent from a loving sove. 
raine.’ 
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Mr. Lidiard's Letter in our next. 

The ‘Song,’ the * Prude,’ the Soliloquy of Amarillis,’ and ‘Ode to 
Corinna,’ in an early number. The length to which the subject had 
already extended, prevented us from inserting L.’s communications 

We shall always be happy to hear from J. W. D. 

E. W. and Henry are received, 

We are much obliged to J. R. P. for his suggestions, 

Several articles intended for insertion in the present number, aye 
unavoidably deferred for want of room. 

The Second Part of the Literary Chronicle, consisting of ten num. 
bers, is published, price 5s. 6d, sewed, with an Index. This Part 
contains an analytical review of forty of the most popular aud es- 
pensive works; upwards of fifty articles of Original Poetry; and au 
extensive Correspondence on subjects of importance: thus forming 
a complete history of Science and Literature for the period. To 
persons residing inthe more distaut parts of the island, or abioad, 
the publication of the Lilerary Chronicle in parts will be found par- 
ticularly convenient, 








THREE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

TO BE SOLD, THREE LIBRARIES of RO- 
MANCES and NOVELS, ALL QUITE NEW AND HALI- 
BOUND IN CALF. The first, consisting of 500 Volumes, are 
offered at 1s. 7d. per Volume, ready money. The second, consisting 
of 800 Volumes, at 2s. 1d. per Volume, ready money. And the third, 
(which is a most excellent collection, and contains great part of the 
Modern Publications up to January, 1819,) consisting of 700 Vo 
lumes, at 2s.7d. per Volume, ready moncy. 

N. B. A Selection may be made from either Library, at a small 
advance in Price. 

Application to be made to A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall 
Street, London. 
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This day is published, price 5s. 6d. boards, 

THE SHOOTER’S COMPANION ; or, Directions 
for the Breeding and Management of Setters and Pointers, with 0” 
Historical Description of Winged Game, The Fowling Picce ¢0- 
sidered, particularly as it relates to the Use of Percussion Powder. 
The various Methods of making Percussion Powder, and the best 
pointed out. Of Scent: the Olfactory Organs anatomically 
plained; with the Reason why one Dog’s Sense of Smell is supet!’! 
to another's. Shooting illustrated; and the Art of Shooting Flyig 
simplified and clearly laid down. The Game Laws, and every In- 
formation connected with the use of the Fowling Piece. By 
T. B. JOHNSON, Author of ¢ Thomas’s Shooter's Guide,’ ‘ Need 
ham’s Complete Sportsman,’ &c. With Plates. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rces, Orme, and Brow"; 
and W. Grapel, Liverpool. 


LONDON :—Published by J. Limprrp, 53, Holywell Street 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are t 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are : 
he addressed. Sold also by Sourer, 73, St. Paul’s Church a 
WETTON and JERVIS, Paternoster Row; CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; 
GRAPEL, Liverpool; and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders 
the United Kingdom. Privfed by Da y1pson, Old Boswell Cov 
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